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mear Although early modern Welsh towns were small by European 
standards, appearing te follow Clark's model for Europv’s northem periphery 
of localized settiements not closely integrated within a wider urban hierarchy. 
Welch towns showing greatest expansion were commercial outlets for specialist 
produce within the wider commercial matrix of southern Britan Their smallness 
indicates a role within ths wider. integrated network rather thar conetniction horr 
ot isolation. 


Playing with numbers has been almost an inherent part of the study of 
carly modern urbanization, population figures having been used both as a 
primary criterion to identify urban communities and as a means of ranking 
them in terms of ther role and function. As late as 1984, in his study of 
European Urbanization 1500-1850, Jan de Vries’ threshold for defining a 
community as a town was as high as 10,000, and Paul Bairoch's 1988 
database of European urban populations ignored all those with fewer than 
5,000 Even in England, few settlements achieved this numerical measure 
considered necessary by continental analysts to support the sophistication 
in organization and variety in services, both professional and mercantile, 
which marked out urban communities as centres of civility” London, with 
its estimated population cf 50,000-60,000 by the mid-sixteenth century, 
stood out as an exception but below this Norwich in East Anglia was the 
only other town of over 10.000. with six others only over 5,000. Close to 
the borders of Wales, Bristol, England's third largest urban settlement, 
could boast only 9,500-10,000 in the early sixteenth century, perhaps 
doubling that by 1700, and Chester and Shrewsbury were other major 
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centres by English standards (3,000-4,000). In the context of continental 
Europe, urbanization in England thus appears almost insignificant * 
‘Against this background, it is not surprising that a question mark 
sometimes hangs over whether urban life and urban communities existed 
at all in Wales during the early modern period.” Subjective comments 
about Welsh towns, particularly by travellers from the sixteenth century 
onwards, have been in general disparaging, as illustrated by Leland's 
description of Bala during the 15305, ‘a litte Towne endowed with 
many immunities but peopled with few inhabitants and as rudely and 
unhandsomely built’? This opinion was backed by a perception that the 
number inhabiting each urban community in Wales was very small even. 
by English standards and Table 1 illustrates the altogether lower league in 
whichits towns were placed. The most populous town boasted a mere 2000 
oro inhabitants in the mid-sixteenth century. That, at least, is the figure 
divined in 1959 by Leonard Owen for Carmarthen during this period from. 
taxation and ecclesiastical records" Leonard Owen's estimates have long, 
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Table 1: Urban population totals in Wales according to the 
calculations of Leonard Owen 
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Sec Leonard Owen, “The population of Wales in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Transactions of the 
Honorable Satiety of Cymmunadorion (1999), 107-12. 


been taken as standard figures for discussing early modern urbanization 
in Wales, but problems arise over their accuracy. Sources used by him 
provide lists of households or householders rather than a population total, 
requiring a multiplier, representing the average number of people thought 
to live in each household, to expand these into a total population ligure. 
but his basic household count and multipliers calculated by him call for 
more critical scrutiny. This present article is based on a revision of his 
calculations and of methods adopted to calculate the population of early 
modern Welsh towns. It is now possible to calculate with greater precision 
the mean urban household size (MHS) during the early modem period, 
and to distinguish between urban and rural households, but there remains 
a considerable margin of uncertainty in calculating totals, with evidence 
for each individual town having to be assessed with care on its own merits 
‘ce housek! and population tals gathered by Bishop Vilar Loy St Asaph V 


{Nanoeal Library of Wales (ND) SA MISC: Np wrw ige ZR / drych Notae for 
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and total population figures treated, on the whole, as minima? A selection 
of these revived figures is given in Table 2. 

Even with such revision, the general impression remains, nevertheless, 
that towns in Wales were small by European standards, both during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but this does not mean that, in Vales, 
the urban experience was insignificant. Attention has been drawn by Peter 
Clark to the wider significance in Europe of small towns, with 90 per cent 
‘of northern urban communities during the early sixteenth century having, 
fewer than 2,000 inhabitants each, but comprising over half the urban 
population. According to his estimates there were 3,000-4,000 such towns 
in Germany. above 2,000 in France and over 600 in England.” As far as 
Wales is concerned, within such a scheme the great majority of its towns. 
fall into this ‘small’ category in terms of size but, with such communities 
treated as central to the urbanizing environment, urbanization in Wales 
100 may appear more typical of the general European experience than 
marginalized, even in terms of number.” Wales would also appear, at first 
‘lance, to fit perfectly well into the pattern Clark discerned for Europe's 
‘northem periphery’, where he perceived towns to be small and localized, 
and not closely integrated within a wider regional or national 
that was typical ofa more developed ‘core region’. But how valid is this? 

The limited size of towns in Wales has posed problems of analysis of 
the urban experience, especially during the 1970s and early 1980s, before 
“small towns’ gained recognition, when historians were preoccupied with. 
ranking towns within a Nierarchal framework based on their population 
numbers Those centres listed as ‘grade I in the European hierarchy 
were regarded as just about sufficiently large to be “regional capital’ 
in England - defined by Peter Clark himself as ‘economically dominant 
over lange regions’, and offering unrivalled services." They were all over 
5,000, however, a number not approached in any town in Wales, except 
perhaps Wrexham, even by the late seventeenth century. Below them were 
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Table 2: Population estimates for Welsh towns, 1543-1680s 
Town 154 1676 MAN 
(a) Urban cores 

Carmarthen im) IB 2208 
Brecon ime ims 202 
elon n 2007 A 
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Denbigh C S — 1*5 ws 
Tenby me ww mo 1080 
Cardit 9^ uno iem 
Swansea œ iwm im 
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Caeenacion es Sé — 3 — ums 
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(0) Parishes containing urban ericments 
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Table 2: Continued. 





Towns 1543 1563 1620 1676 1650s 
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"Possibly 5/61, 1676, if Compton figure is for men and women, not men, women 
and children: 

*LA59 conjectural, based on Leonard Owen's guess of 450 households, 1620 
Population of c. 3609 had been reduced by plague to c. 2000, 1652-53. 

"US according to 1546 chantry certificates. 

“Possibly 2.010, 1626 

1932 in urban core, 16805. 

1 533, 1676. 

Possibly SI7, 1626. 

Possibly 681, 176. Wide discrepancy between Hearth Tax data and Compton in 
Radnorshire. 

Town core 268, 1670, 

‘Possibly 780, 1676 

“Town cone 164 according to 1670 data; 510 according to 1680s Netitiar. 

‘Sure: The 1543 figures ace based on evidence of the 1543-45 Lay Subsidy Rolls 
ATNA, E 179); 1563 on the 1563 Bishops’ Census (BL Harleian 594, 596): 1670 
on Hearth Tax returns (TNA. E 179); 1676 on the. Census (evidence 
taken from A. Whiteman, The Compton Census of 1476 A Crit! Edition (Oxford, 
1986}; and the 1680s Figure on Bishop William Lloyds Nara: (NLW SA/MISC) 
For details of methods of calcuation and references, see NM. Powell, The 
‘population of Welsh towns” (forthcoming). 





what were so-called ‘regional centres’ social and economic fori of more 
limited hinterlands with a population of between 1,500 and 5,000 in the 
mid-sixteenth century"? - and below them yet again a fourth grade of 
mere market towns with a population of 500-1,500. Welsh demographers, 
including Harold Carter and Matthew Griffiths, overcame the fact that 
almost all Welsh towns were in this ‘fourth grade’ by ignoring mere 
size in Wales and concentrating instead on function as an indicator of. 
internal, Welsh, ranking.” Table 3 shows the ranking of towns during, 
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Table 3: n gradings according to Harold Carter 
E" 

‘Carmarthen, Brecon, Denbigh. Caernarton 

Grade 2A - thriving towns 

rai, Haverfordwest, Swansea, Abergavenny Ruthin - possibly Wrexham 
Grade 20 intermediate uns 

Prestige, Baumanis, Monmouth 

Grade 2C- smati torns 

Cowbridge, Montgomery. Bangor Bala, Digan, Machynlleth 

Grade 2D - declining towns 

New Rainor, Newport (Mon). Cardigan Caerwys 

Grades 

Aberafa, Aberystwyth. Bridgend, But, Caerleon, Conway: Cydweli, 
Fishguard, Harlech Hay Knighton, Lampeter, Llandeilo, Llandovery, 

Lanai aiea Llangadog, Lsnidioes, Neath, Nefyn, Newborough, 
Newport (Pemba }. Newtown, Pembroke, Pope), Rhayader Tenby. Tregaron 
Usk, Webhpoo! 














Source: Harold Carter, Welsh towns in post Norman times in dom, The Tens 
af Wie: Study in Urb Geography (Car. 1965). 29-50. 


the seventeenth century according to Harold Carter, primacy being given 
clearly to those settlements that had been designated administrative and 
judicial centres by the sixteenth-century “Acts of Union’ (1536-42) ~ 
Caernaeíon, Denbigh, Carmarthen and Brecon — which Carter also 
considered tobe regional economic and marketing centres. These were to 
him, by function, analogous with the ‘regional capitals of England. Below 
these he placed towns such as Cardiff, Haverfordwest, Abergavenny 
and Wrexham, explaining their dominance as marketing centres for well 
developed agricultural areas, but having only a local significance In terms 
of general analysis, this would identify them as centres isolated from 
a wider economic or urban matrix. Below these yet again were towns 
described as being in check’ or in decline because of various disadvantages 
that included lack of accessibility, a poor hinterland or competition from 
other towns. Monmouth and Radnor are given as examples of county 
towns that suffered as a result of economic competition from neighbouring 
towns of Abergavenny and Presteigne respectively Carter adds, however, 
another rank of small towns that survived against all odds, although they 
had no economic rasion d'ètre, as centres of administration in sparsely 
populated areas, including Bala, Dolgellau and Machynlleth, ranking them 
above a tertiary, heterogeneous group that survived from the medieval 
[period to serve as market centres for even more limited or impoverished 
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hinterlands, If some towns survived, others, such as Cydweli, declined 
and Carter concludes that this was a period of winnowing according to 
function, with Welsh towns still operating very much as independent, local 
{foci outside any wider urban network. 

Bot do revised population estimates add anything to our understanding, 
of eaten of tonna in Wales between the rid teh crt 
and the 1670s? Statistical uncertainty makes comparison less than easy 
and lack of information about the period between the mid-sixteenth 
century and 1670, other than for isolated examples, makes it difficult 
to assess with precision any changes within that time. Perhaps the 
most useful method is lo compare and contrast directly the number of 
taxpayers households at the two points in time, a comparison that would 
indicate changes, at least, in the number of such units within an urban 
setting and, possibly, also an indicator of building density. Despite the 
drawbacks and problems raised by inaccuracy and different methods of 
recording information, figures gleaned from tax returns remain the most 
generally available sources for Wales as a whole, and have the advantage 
of being recorded according to townships within parishes, which allows 
urban areas to be distinguished from their rural hinterland with greater 

Not applying multipliers to compute population totals would. 
atleast, avoid exacerbating inaccuracies in the tax records. On the other 
hand, application of multipliers to reach population totals does enable 
comparison between estimates based on household taxpayer figures and 
those based on ecclesiastical records of the number of communicants. 
It may not be possible to identify urban cores from such parish-based 
evidence, but the generality of information thus gleaned does allow 
comparison between the sixteenth century and the seventsenth over a 
wide area.” 

In terms of the percentage change in household numbers 1560-1670, 
the smallest change is to be found in those very centres given primacy of 
ranking by Harold Carter - large within their individual regions during 
the mid sixteenth century, but not growing in size at the same rate as other 
places by the third quarter of the following century (Table 4). Although 
three of those four towns remained among the largest in terms of absolute. 
numbers, their rate of growth is comparatively depressed. Virtually no 
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change can be discerned in taxpayers listed for Carmarthen with 21 
per cent growth only; a small 1163 per cent increase in Denbigh; 24:15 
per cent increase in Brecon and the largest increase, 31.25 per cent, in 
Caernarfon? This putative change in the administrative regional centres 
is in line with an estimated 26 per cent general increase in the population 
of Wales between 1570 and 1670 - an unremarkable increase. Applying 
multipliers to project household and taxpayer data into population totals 
would again suggest stasis, if not decay. Caernarfon would have increased 
by 6.62 per cent and Brecon would have increased also, but only by 05 
per cent; but Carmarthen would have declined by 17.33 per cent and 
Denbigh by 582 per cent. Using figures in the 1676 Compton Census 
as a base, the picture may not be as indifferent for these major towns, 
but bare statistics again indicate that they were not growing apace with 
lesser centres. Caernarfon, on this count, would have increased by 31.74 
per cent Brecon by 1575 per cent and Carmarthen by a mere 461 per 
cent. Denbigh, however, on this count would be an exception, having 
increased by 5599 per cent.” Evidence, or Notitie, collected in a detailed 
demographic census by Bishop William Lloyd of St Asaph in north-east 
Wales during the 16805 suggests that military foundations that failed to 
acquire an economic justification, such as Flint, albeit the county town 
of Flintshire, were likewise in stasis or decline * By comparison, the 
percentage change in town dwellers in lesser centres was far higher, most 
notably those with commercial connections by land or sea or at the meeting 
of contrasting economic regions, highland and lowland = This underlines 
the central role, during this hundred-year period, of commercial impetus 
rather than administrative status, and certainly rather than military 
function, as a promoter of urban development, making these towns at 
once a meeting place for exchange and a point of diffusion of money, 
commodities and external ideas. Table 4 again reveals households in the 
port of Haverfordwest also a meeting place between the upland Preseli 
» 1670 an paale Doha used allan dec compar wi 16 data earn 
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Table 4: Percentage change m urban population, mid-sivteenth century ho third 
quarter df seventeenth century 
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hills and lowland Pembrokeshire, increasing by 42.86 per cent between the 
midesixteenth century and 1670, although by applying multipliers of 51 
forthe sixteenth century and 4.13 for the seventeenth, the population may 
mot have increased by much more than 16 per cent. Cardiff, a port linking 
Glamorgan with Bristol and the West Country, and also the county town of 
Glamorganshire, increased the number of households taxpayers by 75.66 
per cent but Swansea als, by dint of its location between lowland Gower 
and uplands to the north, and a port for heavy minerals, increasing by 
72.87 per cent. Estimated population change in these two centres based on 
Compton suggests even greater growth, with Cardiff more than doubling, 
by 151.86 per cent, and Swansea almost doubling, by 95:21 per cent” 


2 Leonad Owen's household estimates used, although his source a unclear For tubjective 
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Growth in the number of households in port towns was nevertheless 
‘overtaken by the increase in inland towns which formed a landward link. 
with England, concentrating on the production or sale of cloth and animals. 
‘on the hoof.™ Welshpool, for instance, with growth of at least 7849 per 
cent in the households of its urban core ~ a growth of 144.08 per cent if he. 
aiia > household count is used for comparison — or Wrexham, whose 
‘commercial dominance in the north-east got the better of Denbigh and 
Ruthin, growing by at least 147 per cent to be the largest town in Wales. 
The calculated population totals, using Compton as a comparative base, 
would show an increase of 205 per cent in the population of Welshpool 
parish and 16329 per cent if the Notitiae are used. The development and 
of smaller towns along roads running eastward from Wales also 
illustrates the importance of these landward commercial routes. Corwen, 
‘4 new urban focus in the Dee valley by the late seventeenth century, 
at the convergence of routes east from the western coast of Wales and 
from stock-rearing areas of the northwest, is a notable example of such 
P In this sense increase in size is signiticant, and underlines 

‘some of the channels by which fiscal wealth was generated and distributed 
in Wales. In terms of percentage increase in number, the primacy of these 
inland towns indicates that during the late seventeenth century wealth 
creation was, to a considerable extent, by dint of exporting the produce 
of pastoral economy." Of particular importance were those towns that 
had a weekly cattle market, where animals could be converted into ready 
money 30 as to inject cash into the local economy on a regular basis, 
encouraging, rural entrepreneurship, and elevating purchasing power to 


29 For Welsh cate drovers meeting English dealers at Wrexham during the 1590s see. for 
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support urban commerce. The significance of such exchange nodes was 
realized by George Owen as early as 1603. In his Description of Penbrokshire 
Owen notes not having a regular cattle market in the county as a distinct 
disadvantage, and in lists of towns compiled by him c. 1600 he brings 
particular attention to markets that so traded in calle? Owen comments 
further that the result of not having regular cattle markets was a low 
level of money in circulation, a factor commen to all western counties of 
Wales, resulting further in lack of consumer spending power that was 
detrimental to other trades and commerce.” The low rate of growth 
illustrated by towns such as Beaumaris, Conway and Caemarfon may be a 
direct consequence (Table 2). By contrast, eastern counties were more well 
endowed with regular livestock markets. Wrexham was one such centre, as 
were Oswestry, Welshpool Brecon and, indeed, Swansea" in the south. 
Llanfyllin. a smaller urban focus during the sixteenth century, also shared 
a number of these features, including a weekly cattie market This may be 
another salient factor in their expansion. Manufacturing specialization also 
concentrated on processing pastoral bi-products, such as glove-making 
already evident during the 1590s in Denbigh or, more significantly, woollen 
textiles. In the 1681 Notitiae for Denbigh, for instance, the occupation of 57 
per cent of the heads of households is designated, of whom the highest 
proportion, 28 per cent, were glovers and a further 15 per cent involved 
in processing leather. This high proportion catered for a demand that 
was beyond the local, and is typical of several other small to medium- 
sized English towns during the seventeenth century that enhanced their 
‘connectivity within a wider trading network, and served also to expand 
their cultural contacts, Denbigh manufacturers may well have overcome 
the earlier obstacles to wider trading matrices posed by the restrictive 
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practices of guilds in other towns that had led to stockpiling products 
in warehouses, and laying off journeymen in 1538. Seventeenth-century 
‘specialization was encouraged by the decline of such guild power. By the 
mid-seventeenth century the importance for Welsh towns of the wider 
marketing network is highlighted by the plight of Haverfordwest during 
anouthreak of plague there in 1652-53, which restricted the sale of woollen 
cloth and frieze in which the town specialized, and led to a 
significant decay in its fortunes." Vulnerability within this wider trading 
matrix is thus also revealed. Processing and trading textiles, particularly 
‘woollen cloth and some linen, was also evident in Denbighshire markets. 
during the sixteenth century, with rural producers converging on Wrexham 
during the 15305 to sell their ells either to specialist finishers ~ dyers 
or shermen — or directly to factors.* Despite the monopoly acquired by 
Shrewsbury Drapers, cloth was sold independently at Wrexham, and sent 
from there to Warrington and Macclesfield as late as 1596.41 

‘Statistical evidence points, then, to a symbiotic relationship internal to 
Wales between upland and lowland but, more markedly, to a parallel 
symbiosis between upland Wales and lowland England that developed 
in spite of cultural, linguistic and political differences. Thus, towns on the 
border between the two countries, located at sites of transition from upland 
to lowland, show clear indications of expansion, and point to the Welsh 
towns being part of a wider, integrated, Anglo-Welsh economic network. 
Indeed, the expansion of small market towns in Wales, at a more rapid 
rate than the largest urban centres of the sixteenth century, may also be 
‘greater than within the urban matrix of England, where market towns 
serving a local community, but also having links with a wider 
network, saw growth between the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
but not on a more substantial scale than larger centres. The reason for this 
arises partly from geographical conditions that may have enforced upon 
Wales an early specialization in breeding animals. Selling this product 
to external markets had drawn Wales already during the later mediev, 
period into a trading structure that was beyond the local; and towns were 
important infrastructural nodes within that matrix Far from being an 
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isolated backwater characterized by impoverished self-sufficiency Wales 
had been drawn at an early date by this enforced specialization, into 
the emerging fiscal, market economy. Through these links 
consumer sophistication was also emerging by the end of the sixteenth 
in parallel with in England. Chapmen from south 
Wales and cutlers from Sheffield appeared in Wrexham by the end of the 
sixteenth century, and tobacco and ginger were available from a Pwllheli 
merchant by 1608-09." This was sustained into the seventeenth century. 
Welshpool was praised by Richard Biome in 1673, for instance, in terms of 
the goods sold there, "well inhabited, enjoyeth as good trade for English 
commodities from Bristol This is a notable statement of long distance 
‘commercial connections by that time, and significant in that it discounts 
the influence of the geographically closer Shrewsbury. Likewise, goods 
stocked by a Llanfyllin mercer, a freeman of the town in the 1670s, 
illustrates the growth of retail outlets catering for increasing refinement in 
the taste of local consumers long before the eighteenth century, and what 
appears to be a significant literate element among them if the white paper 
and one and a half gallons of ink in stock can be taken as a guideline 
‘Other goods included luxury materials such as hair plush, glazed cloth, 
flowered and striped chiffon, white muslin, silk fabric and fur; fashion 
item such as bodices,stomacher», silver braid and silver cuffs and straw 
hats: satin capes for children; mirrors currants, brown candy, sugar, spices 
and tobacco. 

Whether further growth was stilled by the proximity of larger urban 
centres on the English side of the border is more intractable matter The 
two ports of Chester in the north and Bristol in the south, together with the 
inland towns of Shrewsbury and Hereford in the central Wales region, were. 
geographically very close, and the overwhelming constricting influence 
f these centres on urban growth in Wales itself has been suggested by 
Philip Jenkins.” The domination of Severnside by Bristol may well have 
exerted its influence over Cardif and Swansea, and Jenkins argues that 
this extended as far west as Haverlodwest. Although he contends that 
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Bristol trade contributed to the very survival of the southern ports of 
Wales, they are described as ‘subordinate communities within the larger 
Bristol region’, reducing smaller towns to a lower status still ‘at a tertiary 
devel. Similarly, he argues that Chester was the ‘regional capital for 
north Wales, with Brecon and the Monmouthshire towns subordinated to 
Hereford or Bristol and mid-Wales towns to Shrewsbury. The interplay 
between these towns may have changed over time, however, and it 
has been argued to the contrary by Alan Dyer that during the mid- 
sixteenth century improvement in governance and order on the Welsh 
border paved the way for a ‘transfer in weight within the urban system’. 
Market towns to the west of the Chester-Shrewsbury-Bristol axis, argues 
Dyer, flourished and expanded their population at the expense of the 
larger centres, with Chester and Hereford traders complaining that the 
Welsh no longer bought victuals there, and Shrewsbury showing signs of 
serious population decline between 1525 and 1560" Despite the recovery 
‘of Shrewsbury, continuing population expansion of towns on the Welsh 
side of the border into the seventeenth century indicates a consolidation 
‘oftheir status as successful marketing centres for their hinterland. 
Wrexham certainly stands as an exception, its growth defying its 
proximity to both Chester, a city of c. 4000 in 1524 and 8000-40 by 
the 16705, and Shrewsbury with c. 4.000 and 5,000-7,000 respectively: 
Leonard Owen's estimate of 3225 for the town in 1670 is probably 
below the true number, for he used the same source as for Denbigh, 
underestimated by almost 40 per cent? A similar underestimate for 
Wrexham would give a total of c. 4,500, comfortably comparable to 
the ‘regional centres’ of England in numerical terms. The parish-based 
Compton Census of 1676 lists a total of 3,774 there, but it is unclear whether 
this represents ‘communicants’ only, or the total population. The returns 
for the diocese of St Asaph have been shown to be, in the main, men and 
women only, and if this were so then the population of Wrexham would. 
be even greater at c. 5,600.7 This would, indeed, reflect its own challenge 
to be an economic, regional capital for north Wales that had supplanted 
Denbigh since the sixteenth century, and Wrexham would thus itself have 
constituted competition for Shrewsbury and Chester. The presence there 
as early as the end of the sixteenth century of a mercantile community, 
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including general mercers and silk merchants, a professional community 
including scriveners and lawyers, such as John Jeffreys, grandfather of 
Judge Jefreys,* an endowed school, a large parish church and municipal 
buildings including a town or shire hall and a tolling house to boot, 
reflects this. An expanding mixed manufacturing base during the first half 
of the seventeenth century, including parchment making, silk weaving, 
needle and buckler making and paper manufacture," is yet another index 
of its vibrancy, and the ideological controversies which were lomented 
there, both religious and political, are also indicative of a mixed and 
dynamic urban community. t is significant that county gentry families 
established town houses here, such as the Salusburys of Lleweni near 
Denbigh and Trevors of Trefalun,* and that Charles I came to the town 
in September 1642, at the outset of the Civil War, to view the trained 
bands of east Denbighshire and to address a crowd from the building 
in the town centre known as ‘Shirehall.** If such a position had grown 
initially out of commercial and economic dominance, it was given further 

during the Commonwealth period as the principal centre of 
the Province of North Wales under the govemance of Major General James. 
Berry and his commissioners. Its position was such as to be called by one 
historian a ‘Puritan metropolis’ during this period, suggesting further, 
however, that this was but a brief day of glory’, and that with its loss 
‘of ‘political eminence’ came the decay, after 1660, of some of its minor 
gentry families. “The decay of the smaller gentry’, A-H. Dodd writes, 
‘opened the way for the emergence of Wrexham as a purely commercial 
town. It is not possible to say whether population figures for the 1670s 
‘conceal an earlier peak during the Commonwealth period, but the fact 
that they remained high indicates perhaps the continuation of Wrexham 
as a centre of commerce rather than its emergence, regardless of political 
‘eminence’ as a factor influencing its numbers. Its success, perhaps, may 
be explained partly in terms of its linguistic and cultural background, 
With its Welsh or bilingual commercial community” it may have been 
more attractive, both as an economic and social centre, for sellers from 
its western upland hinterland than Chester or Shrewsbury; medieval 
Prejudices amongstboth Welsh and English did not die easily despite social 
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and economic rapprochement What is even more striking, however is the 
large number of substantial towns in north-east Wales and the Marches by 
the late seventeenth century. Between Wrexham, Holt, Ruthin, Mold and 
Llangollen; and Chester, Whitchurch, Ellesmere and Oswestry only just 
‘over the border, there was within a 15 mile radius of Wrexham an urban 
population of over 20,000." Urban influences were thus central to the 
‘experience of the inhabitants of this area, and contradict the view expressed 
in the Cambridge Urban History of Britain that "To speak of “urban” history 
in Wales before the nineteenth century is perhaps to misuse the term." 
Population numbers tend to be taken as indicators of general prosperity, 
with population increase regarded as an index of relative economic 
advance and, conversely, declining or static population as an index of 
stagnation." Analysis of relative success or failure in England during the 
early modem period has turned on whether the size of a community 
the beginning ofthe period was conducive to growth asserting that whilst 
towns of 5,000 and over retained stable but unremarkable expansion, the 
increasing dominance of London stifled the growth of other, really large 
“regional centres’, Only those marked as administrative centres of their 
counties, or foe! of particular economic activity, retained their position t 
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The model may not be disci applicable to Wales because of dhe paucity 
‘of towns that were, indeed, above the 2.500 set as an upper limit for the. 
designation “small It may be possible, however, to adapt the model for 
the Welsh situation. The rather static profile of towns deemed ‘regional 
centres in Wales can be equated with the English towns of 5,000 or more, 
With the presence of Bristol, Shrewsbury and Chester possibly lending to 
stifle the development of larger towns in the same way as London stifled 
the development of larger ‘regional centres’ in England, but the expansion 
‘of Wrexham noted above defies such explanation. English interest has also 
turned to smaller market towns. Some have interpreted the decline or 
stagnation of ‘regional centres’ as an opportunity for these smaller market 
towns to flourish as centres of consumption and distribution serving 
an area defined by easy communications; the inability of larger urban 
‘communities to expand, 0 is argued, then allowed a denser network of 
towns yet smaller in size to remain viable as commercial centres within 
Jocal hinterlands, their growth equalling langer centres 4 

‘Do numbers, then, suggest contiguity or contrast between the Welsh 
‘experience and that of England? Significantly, the percentage increase in 
the size of some small towns between the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries suggests the continued viability of a large number of small towns, 
and the continued survival of some very small ones, Unlike England, 
however, the increase in their population appears to be, in many cases, 
higher than for the langer towns. There was a 151 per cent increase in 
the household base of Llanidlocs, for instance, from 59 to 148, and the 
townsfolk displayed their municipal confidence by building, in c. 1600, 
A fine town hall which still stands, and where the county assize sessions 
‘were held from time to time. The 69 per cent rise in the household 
numbers for Cardigan is also notable In the case of these successful 
smaller towns, there was a greater percentage increase in ther size than in. 
their hinterland, suggesting that it was not so much a natural population 
increase as a case of attracting from the surrounding area. The growth in 
the households of Cardiganshire between 1543 and 1670 was by a mere 15 
per cent, far lower than for Cardigan town. More dramatically, whereas 
Lianidloes grew by 151 per cent the household increase estimated for 
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the hundred of Llanidioes in which the town was located was a mere 
8 per cent® In conjunction with this, the fact that the MHS of urban 
households, according to Notitiae evidence discussed above, was lower 
than in surrounding rural households again suggests that expansion was 
by dint of inward migration, 

The mixed pattern of survival of smaller towns in Wales is more in 
line with that of smaller market towns in England, with some there 
moving from the 300-500 population bracket into the 500-1,000 drawing. 
mainly from their hinterland, but others losing their raison d'ètre and 
falling into crisis and decay" For Wales, it has been argued that due 
to political fragmentation during the medieval period it had far too many 
urban foundations, many associated with military foundations - what 
Matthew Griffiths called ‘a far greater density of town foundations in 
relation to population than was the case in England’ A change in 
the administrative order decreed by the “Acts of Union gave official 
sanction to local power in Wales being wielded by Welshmen, and 
simultaneously diminished seigneurial power. As a result, the raison dT 
of some towns as military centres or as seigneurial capita came to an end, 
and with this a number of ‘decaying’ medieval towns such as Trelech 
in Monmouthshire or Dryslwyn in Carmarthenshire could be expected. 
‘Observations concerning decaying foundations and decreasing numbers. 
are, indeed, listed one after another by commentators from John Leland 
and William Camden in the sixteenth century, John Speed and George 
Owen in the early seventeenth, to Benjamin Heath Malkin during the 
cighleenth. The overwhelming subjective impression is of an almost anti- 
urban and quaintly uncivil society in Wales.” And yet, Table 5 indicates 
the survival, if not increase in numerical terms, of smaller medieval urban 
centres, despite their diminished role; mere numbers, indeed, indicate a 
revival in the fortunes of some of these units by the seventeenth century. 
Comments by Leland, for instance, suggest a terminal decline in Narberth, 
"Ther is a poore village’, but in terms of population it appears to have 
quadrupled in size between 1563 and 1676, from c. 163 to 488, and had 
a flourishing specialist hat-making industry” Likewise, Rosemarket, of 
which Leland said “The market is lost, and is now a poore village’, 
saw an increase of 4724 per cent in its population between 1543 and 
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Table 5: Pembrokeshire urban settlements, shouting the survival and recovery of 
smali units 








Towa 1563 Town 16708 
Haverfordwest m Haverfordwest 1394 
Tenby 1000-1200. Pembroke 1045 
Pembroke vs Tenby 735-100 
Llawhaden 32 Narberth C 
St Dogmael’s 306 Wiston 406 
Newport 255 St Dogma's 402 
Narberth ie Fishguard E^] 
Rosemarket 163 Llawhaden. 357 
Fishguard 158 Newport » 
Cilgerran 153 Cilgerran 24 
Sebach m St David's 28 
Dale 128 ate m 
Newmoat 13 Rosemarket wo 
Wiston 1B Dale m 
St David's Newmont 200 





Source: For methods of calculation and references, see NMN Powell 
“Thepopulation of Welch towns" (forthcoming) 


1676, and may have survived as a local focus despite the proximity of 
the more diversified and larger Haverfordwest.” Albeit diminishing in 
status, these remained considerable concentrations of population and local 
feci, occupying a lower, sub-urban tier within the hinterland of centres 
possessing a stronger commercial, administrative or legal identity and. 
purpose, but at the same time remaining an integral part of the wider 
urban network, almost as satellite settlements, Their survival and growth 
into the seventeenth century may even have had an effect on population 
numbers in a nearby, larger ‘regional’ market. The population increase 
of Haverfordwest or Pembroke may well have been higher but for the 
sustained presence of smaller units such as Newmoat, Wiston, Rosemarket 
or Dale, Tenby. for instance, was reduced to complain about the expansion 
of Narborth's market during the seventeenth century, petitioning the king 
for its suppression in 1671, suggesting that Narberth had reclaimed a 
commercial role and status that challenged Tenby. 
The existence in Wales of what can be termed this “organic” 
development can be contrasted with the situation in Ireland, where 
polled obiit and a policy of placing ‘governance in the hands of 
non-lrish administrators, induced the foundation there of some towns 
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as deliberate social and political constructs to underpin the mores of the 
rulers. Whereas this may have been paralleled in medieval Wales by 
the foundation of towns associated with castles as agents of seigneurial 
tule was cota, a the eaty modera period Indeed 

of the proliferation of medieval urban foundations can 
also be interpreted in a different light. Soulsby has argued that their 
se mes aor fi Sy hs pl de 
ofa predominantly money economy and a more sophisticated commercial 
life’. This accords with the early emergence of commercial pastoral 
agriculture and the long. distance trade in pastoral produce,” and indicates. 
a habituation of the Welsh already during the medieval period, with urban 
services and structures. Wales may, in this light, be considered an early 
participant within a greater turban matrix beyond its borders rather than 
an anti-urban economic backwater stifled by isolationism. Against such 
a background, it is not surprising that ‘winnowing’, or rationalization of 
status, should take place in accordance with the commercial and economic 
heartbeat of the period, but despite such winnowing mid-seventeenth- 
century Wales was left with almost as many settlements recognized in 
contemporary lists as towns as during the medieval period.” There may 
have been fewer towns per county than in England by 1670 — the average 
number of small towns per county in England was 21, whereas in Wales. 
it was a mere 7.87 but the great majority of those listed did retain their 
"urban identity until the twentieth century.’ 

This pattern doesnot correspond to Clark s model for Europe's‘northemn, 
periphery” of small, localized urban units not closely integrated within 
A wider regional or national hierarchy Nor is the urban structure in 
Wales as a whole, an upland pastoral region, what one would expect 
from the English pattern, where the uplands of the mid-sixteenth century 
had the lowest percentage of its towns below 500 (14 per cent) and the 
highest percentage of its towns over 2,000 (29 per cent)" Such large- 
scale urbanization, in terms of the size of individual settlements, was. 
not a feature of mid-sixteenth century Wales. Likewise, during the early 
S cony, a dlcom migracion bom te land cies of 
over 4.000 associated with increasing rural, agrarian unemployment — 
‘Subeltencetnigration’ - meant in England an expanding population in 
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centres such as Coventry, Worcester and London Ñ English urbanization 
thus reflected, in part, agrarian crisis, with the push from the land as strong, 
as any positive urban attraction. Wales as a region, perhaps curiously, 
fared more like the agriculturally prosperous areas of lowland East Anglia 

and southern England in terms of the continuing high percentage of 
‘small towns below 500 and a low percentage of towns of over 2,000" 
Perhaps these two points of comparison may suggest, once again rather 
provokingly, that the smaliness of Welsh towns reflected not economic 
backwardness and stagnation but balance and relative prosperity within 
its rural economy, particularly from the second decade of the seventeenth 
‘century when the price for primary pastoral products animals ~remained 
ata constant profitable level. and participation in an interlinked urban 
network. This again points to the integration of Wales into an Anglo- 
‘Welsh economic matrix pertaining to the southem parts of the British 
Isles. On the other hand, it also speaks of a contrast between England and 
Wales, reflecting the lower ‘labour’ requirements of a pastoral economy, 
and thus a lesser pool of underemployed agricultural labourers during the 
seventeenth century. In other words, the push towards the town in Wales, 
despite the attempt by Swansea in 1603 to stop poor migrants from setling 
there, was generally less than in many atable areas of England. And 
within this perspective perhaps one can yet dispel some of the negative 
assumptions about lack of economic activity and prosperity — images of a 
‘somewhat backward and conservative cultural ambience lacking in civility 
too - that have been projected so often on the back of perceptions of an 
urban population small in number in early modern Wales. 
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